FRIENDS INTEL 


H Religious and Family - 


GRISCOM HALL 


Still plenty of room over “the Fourth” at the 
Hall, but this is a condition that will not be likely 
to last long, particularly as the rest of the Buck 
Hill Falls settlement is filling up rapidly. 

Rooms are available for the first two weeks of 
July, covering Conference time; after that, there 
are only a few until the latter half of August. 

Buck Hill Falls is pretty nearly the quietest 
spot in the country to spend the noisy Day of 
Independence, and Griscom Hall is about the 
quietest spot in Buck Hill Falls. This therefore 
is the place to avoid the ear-splittings and nerve- 
rackings of what is coming to be known as Dyna- 
mite Day. 

Rates are extremely low at Griscom Hall—#7 per 
week for those with stockholders’ coupons, $10 for 
those without. By the day, $1.50 and $2.00 re- 
spectively. Rooms comfortable, and the Hall cool 
and quiet. Railroad fare from Philadelphia to 
Cresco and return (six months’ ticket) $5.20. 
Carriages meet trains at Cresco on notification. 

Beginning Second-day, the 27th, please address 
correspondence to 


GRISCOM HALL 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


GLENBURNIE-ON-LAKE-GEORGE 


The INN has opened its doors for the summer. 
Three new cottages have been erected since last 
summer besides the new Office and Post-Office 
which is conveniently located to both Inn and 
cottages, in the grove near steamboat landing. 

The view of the Lake and Mountains from the 
broad piazza of the Inn is unsurpassed. All forms 
of recreation and pleasure. Excellent cuisine and 
service under the management of Friends. Reser- 
vations now being made. For illustrated booklet 
and rates, address, 


HENRY L. MESSNER, Clerk, 
Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


T. ELLWOOD KING @& CO. 
Manufacturers of RELIABLE HAND-MADE HARNESS 
and dealers in Horsemen's Supplies 


Trunks, Musical Cases, Riding Saddies and Harness 
Repaired and Renovated 


3533 Lancaster Ave., West Philadelphia 
Bell Phone, Preston 56-23 — Keystone Phone, West 67-80 


MILLINERY £s'*,Bomnets, snd toa 

ues, also Friends’ bon- 

nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 

M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 

UMS OF $500, $600, $1000 and $2000 on FIRST 
MORTGAGE, improved properties in Chester 

City, interest 6%, fire insurance policies collateral. 

— PALMER, No. 12 East Fifth St, Chester, 
a. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


GEO. C. CHILD 
Watchmaker and Jeweler 


20S. TENTH ST. 
ab. Chestnut PHILADELPHIA 
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WANTED. 


ANTED—AT OFFICE OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 

LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. 
Extracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 
43, 68, 69. 

ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX. 

perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 9th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper 
and caretaker of an invalid combined. No. 49, 
this office. 


ANTED—AT ONCE FOR THE SUMMER 
in a cottage at Buck Hil! Falls, a settled Pro- 
testant women for general housework. Address 
No. 56, this office. 


ANTED YOUNG REFINED WOMAN, 

with daughter ten years old, wishes position 
as housekeeper or companion. Address R, this 
office. 


WANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN OF ABOUT 

25, in a very small family in Germantown, as 
a mothers helper, or companion, other help kept. 
Must be healthy, and have pleasant address, state 
previous experience, if any, also salary expected. 
Address, Companion, this office. 


ANTED—A POSITION WITH PRIVATE 

family where energy and neatness would be 
appreciated good housekeeper, nurse and seam- 
—_ or as mother’s helper. Address 60, this 
office. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SIBLE HOLINESS 


is a book of about 200 pages, written by a member 
of the Society of Friends. Price 50cts. Address 
the author, J. N. McCormick, Dept. 52, George- 
town, Ill. 


A. L. DIAMENT & co. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK SHOP” 


Of course when you are going to have 
a wedding, one of the first things to do 
is to procure the right kind of invita- 
tions, the next is the certificate. Both 
can be secured here. 

Orders for any book attended to. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 

Y. F. A. Building. 











BUCK HILL FALLS 


Dr. Abner P. Way, who is a tutor of consider- 
able experience in college preparation as we.] as in 
general teaching, will be at Buck Hill Falls during 
July and Avgust, and wishes to do general tutor- 
ing. Hours for instruction or supervision of study 
may be arranged now. Address him care of the 
Penington, 215 East 15th Street, New York City. 

We need an outdoor kindergartner to take 
charge of the children’s play ground. Anyone 
exceptionally qualified for a position of this kind 
shou'd apply to M. F. Atkinson, Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., who will furnish details. 

The Philadelphia city authorities while prohibit- 
ing the use of pistols, have not placed a ban on 
fire crackers, so the ‘ Glorious Fourth ”’ wil! prob- 
ably be as noisy and unpleasant as usual. Plans 
are being made for a sane and reasonable observ 
ance of the day at Buck Hill. 

The writer met a young lady a few days ago at 
a hotel in Northern New Jersey who said that one 


| of the pleasantest memories of her visit to Buck 


Hill several years ago was the delightful ** Fourth 


| of July.” 


As the settlement is rapidly filling accomoda- 
tions for over this holiday should be engaged at 
once. 


Miss Flanigan who had charge of the swimming 
pool and gave instructions in swimming has re- 
turned and is ready for work 


The rhododendron will be coming into bloom 
BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race St. Philadelphia 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Lot for Sale 


Lot No. 62, near THE INN, fine view over the 
Glen. One of the few available building sites 
near THE INN offering good view, convenience and 


| exceptional privacy 


For in formation apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila- 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Stock for Sale 
Five shares full paid stock of Buck Hil! Falls 


| Co. and Six Stock Dividend Certificates (350.00 


paid). 
For terms apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On approved real estate security. G. Herbert 
Jenkins, Attorney, 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
or Gwynedd, Pa, 


E. Binder 
MILLINERY 


Remaining Stock at Reduced 


Prices 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—for transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
elass Matter. 
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EDUCA 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
eee Ctseet, Philadciphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


| conducted in accordance with the principles of the 


Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


Ricca —— Penna. 





Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. piemsnasnatenehcian Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born Te.ervones 
Day on Niawr 


PHILADELPHIA 








For Watch Repairing 
the best workman is the 
cheapest. Our watch- 
makers are experts, and 
your watch will be safe 
here, no matter how fine 
or complicated it may be. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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TIO N AL 
Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on 1 application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, sheinaaed 


Abington Friends’ Schoo! 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suce- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good ©nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, a Pa. 








Martin Academy 
KENNETP SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H,. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


JOHN FABER. MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


333 DeKalb St. Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
a a ae, Penna. 





OFFICES: ‘~ 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Also Member of senchelicamnnn ssid ee Bar, 


Beta, Boshhinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 











The Young Friend’s Manual 
1| Containing a Statement of some of the 
Doctrines and Testimonies of Friends 
and of 
| The Principles of Truth Professed by 
that Society 
By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 


| 
THIRD EDITION 
Price 30 cts. Postpaid 34 cts. 


| JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


We have grown literally afraid to be poor. We 
despise any one who elects to be poor in order to 
simplify and save his inner life....When we of 
the so-called better classes are scared as men 
never were scared in history at material ugliness 
and hardship; when we put off marriage until 
our house can be artistic, and quake at the thought 
of having a child without a bank-account and 
doomed to manual labor, it is time for thinking 
men to protest against so unmanly and irreligious 
a state of opinion. —William James. 


LIFE’S VOYAGE. 


I have made a voyage upon a golden river, 
’Neath clouds of opal and of amethyst. 

Along its banks bright shapes were moving ever, 
And threatening shadows melted into mist. 


My journey nears its close—in some still haven 
My bark shall find its anchorage of rest, 
When the kind hand which every good has given, 
Opening with wider grace, shall give the best. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


In the Woman's Journal. 


FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
At Ocean Grove, N. J., Seventh month 7th- 
13th: 
FOURTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 6TH. 
8.00 P. M.—Meeting of Sub-committees on First- 
day Schools, Philanthropic Labor 
and Education, Memorial Taber- 
nacle. 





FIFTH-DAY, THE 7TH. 
9.00 A. M.—Devotional meeting at Auditorium. 
10.00 A. M.—FIRST SESSION OF CONFERENCE. “The 
Sense of Larger Fellowship.” Ad- 
dress by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
Professor Biblical Literature, 
Swarthmore College. 
2.00 P. M.—Meeting of Committee for Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles, at Me- 
morial Tabernacle. 
Meeting of Central Committee 
Friends’ General Conference, at 
Memorial Tabernacle. 


3.00 P. M. 
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8.00 P. M.—SECOND SESSION OF CONFERENCE. 
“Social Religion; a discussion of 
the Place of Social Welfare in a 
Religious Program.” 

Address by Dr. Scott Nearing, of 
the Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and 
Swarthmore College. 


SIXTH-DAY, THE 8TH. 


9.00 A. M.—Devotional Meeting at Auditorium. 
10.00 A. M.—THIRD SESSION OF CONFERENCE. 
“Religious Education of Boys and 
Young Men.” 
Address by President Isaac Sharp- 
less, of Haverford College. 

2.00 P. M.—Meeting of new Committee for Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, 
at Memorial Tabernacle. 

Meeting of new Sub-committees on 
First-day Schools, on Philanthropic 
Labor and on Education, at Me- 
morial Tabernacle. 

8.00 P. M.—SOCcIAL, at Young Peoples’ Temple. 


SEVENTH-DAY, THE 9TH. 

9.00 A. M.—Devotional Meeting. 

10.00 A. M—FouRTH SESSION OF CONFERENCE. 
“The New Penology and How Far 
it can be Adopted in Practice.” 
Session under care of Anna M. 
Jackson, of New York.- Address by 
Dr. Katherine Bement Davis, of 
Woman’s Reformatory, Bedford, 
ex: 

Address: “Defectives and Social Wel- 
fare,” by Elizabeth E. Farrell, In- 
spector of Ungraded Schools, New 
York City. 

2.30 P. M.—Meeting of Executive Committee of 
General Conference of Friends’ As- 
sociations, in Memorial Tabernacle. 

8.00 P. M.—FIFTH SESSION OF CONFERENCE. 
“The Present Trend of Religious 
Thought.” 

Address by Arthur C. McGiffert, 
Professor in Union Seminary, New 
York. 

FIRST-DAY, THE 10TH. 


MEETING FOR WORSHIP, at the Audi- 
torium. 


3.00 P. M. 





10.00 A. M. 
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8.00 P. M.—MEETING FOR WORSHIP, at the Audi- 


torium. 





SECOND-DAY, THE 11TH. 
9.00 A. M.—Devotional Meeting, at Auditorium. 


10.00 A.M.—SIXTH SESSION OF CONFERENCE.” 
“The Society of Friends and the 
Present Trend of Religious 
Thought,” 

Address by Henry W. Wilbur. 

“The Upbuilding of a Religious 

Society,” Address by Dr. O. Edward 

Janney, of Baltimore. 








8.00 P. M.—SEVENTH SESSION OF CONFERENCE. 
“Friends and Political Life.” 

Address by A. Mitchell Palmer, mem- 
ber of Congress from Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

“Women and Political Life.’ 

Address by Frances Squire Potter, 
of New York City. 


, 


THIRD-DAY, THE 12TH. 
9.00 A. M.—Devotional Meeting at Auditorium. 


10.00 A. M.—EIGHTH SESSION. 

Progress of the Society of Friends 
during the past two years in its 
various activities and Interests. 

Philanthropic Labor: Charles F. Un- 
derhill, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Education: Edward B. Rawson, Su- 
perintendent of Friends’ Schools, 
New York City. 

First-day Schools, Herbert P. Worth, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Advancement of Friends’ Principles, 

” Henry W. Wilbur. 


2.30 P.M.—NINTH SESSION OF CONFERENCE. 
“Amusements of the People.” 

Addresses by Elizabeth Stover, Belle 
L. Israels, Mary Agnes Best. 





8.00 P. M.—Entertainment. 


FOURTH-DAY, THE 13TH. 
9.00 A. M.—Devotional Meeting at Auditorium. 


10.00 A. M.—TENTH SESSION OF CONFERENCE. 

Progress of Religious Education: 

“The Place of Religion in Educa- 
tion.” 

Address by Joseph Swain, President 
of Swarthmore College. 

“The Religious Schools.” 

Address by Jane P. Rushmore, Gen- 
eral Secretary First-day Schools of 
the Society of Friends. 


/ 
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8.00 P. M.—ELEVENTH SESSION. 
“Conditions that Make for War.” 
Address by Edward Clarkson Wil- 
son, Principal of Friends’ School, 
Baltimore. 


TRAVEL NOTES OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE PURITY ALLIANCE. 

In the small towns of Southern California, 
where “the world is so new and all,” I found 
active women’s clubs interested in matters affect- 
ing the social life of the country where the desert 
is being reclaimed. These clubs were providing 
rest rooms next door to libraries; they were hold- 
ing meetings of parents and teachers in beautiful 
new school buildings, which seemed to have 
sprung as marvelously into being as the fields and 
groves and rose gardens. These women were in- 
terested in all moral education movements, and 
from several local clubs came invitations asking 
me to bring a message from our headquarters. 
Nowhere have I spoken to more intelligent or 
sympathetic groups than I found at these gath- 
erings of the women of the frontier. A large 
proportion of them are college women. A good 
many have gone from the Eastern and Northern 
States to make homes in the new country. They 
are making their impression upon the community 
life in the rural districts and in the new towns, 
which, by the way, are “no saloon” towns. The 
men and women who have undertaken to re- 
claim the desert in Imperial Valley are people of 
courage and healthy industry, who know the joy 
of making two blades grow where not even one 
grew before, and the social atmosphere they make 
is a clean, wholesome growing atmosphere. Here, 
not far from Salton Sea, I found school build- 
ings beautiful to look upon, and within them I 
found the most progressive educational work that 
it has been my good fortune to encounter any- 
where. The atmosphere of the schools I visited 
there was delightful. How much the silent in- 
fluence of the Brownlee method of suggestive 
teaching helped to make it I know not, but there 
was freedom and self-government in those schools. 
There was joy in the exercise of creative power. 
It means something to be part of a community 
that is making a new world teeming with life 
out of stretches of arid land. From the Nature 
Study classes in the kindergarten and primary 
schools, through the biology, and botany, and ag- 
riculture, and manual training, and civics and 
history, there ran the splendid story of the possi- 
bilities of knowing and doing. I recall with espe- 
cial pleasure half an hour in a history class where 
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the Lincoln administration was being reviewed. 
It was live discussion that was going on. How 
the dark eyes of one boy flashed as he declared 
that every man in the North put in the place of 
the men in the South and made to realize what 
the labor problem meant to them would have tak- 
en their view of slavery! And how earnest were 
the level-browed blue eyes of the boy who said, 
“No, the best men were abolitionists because they 
knew that a nation where men are slaves can’t 
live. Whatever it is that makes slaves is bound 
to ruin a nation.” 

There are still cabins in the western frontier 
of this country where emancipators are being 
bred. I came from Imperial Valley more im- 
pressed with the significance of the development 
of social conditions and what is being done, for 
the making of men and women than I had been 
even by the wonders of its vegetation and its 
multiplying industrial plants. I wondered if the 
spirit that fought threatened destruction as these 
people did when they were wrestling with the Col- 
orado River might not meet menacing social cur- 
rents with the same splendid hope and patient per- 
sistence and with as certain good effect upon the 
nation. 

And, again, in the sociology classes of Whittier 
College I felt hopeful, for the young men and wo- 
men being trained for social service had the long 
look and the wide horizon. The healthy optimism 
of the open-air environment was in their discus- 
sions and they were facing their problems 
squarely. 

The Imperial County Teacher’s Institute was 
in session several days while I was in El Centro. 
The State Superintendent and other educators 
from Los Angeles were there, so I caught echoes 
from the Public School System of California 
which accounted in part for the local conditions 
that so amazed me in this valley that is geograph- 
ically below sea-level and so near the mountain 
peaks in its educational enterprise. If I had not 
recognized very familiar lines in the sketches of 
the Western professor, who with characterstic 
humor and breeziness, described “the wild ani- 
mals he had known,” I might have felt myself 
alien—a stranger from the effete East. But the 
young caged things for whom he spoke are the 
same the world over. 

All teachers know that there are two sorts of 
mischievous boys and girls, one the kind that 
never gets caught, aud one that sometimes does. 
I found some of the Professor’s “wild animals” 
who had been caught and caged in the California 
State School to which pupils are commatted from 
the juvenile court. Boys so much like boys in the 
schools where I have taught that it was hard 


to believe that they were either less free or more 
wicked than “my boys” who were workifg in the 
shops and gardens and playing ball and studying 
history. Girls, who to the casual observer would 
seem very like your girls, were behaving much as 
school girls usually behave when there is a visitor 
in their assembly room. They sang for me and 
I told them some legends suggested by the Spring 
Song. Their faces were very expressive. In the 
dullest there was indication of a mind groping 
for “more light.” Out of the eyes, some of them 
a little hard and challenging, looked souls grop- 
ing for “more life.” 

I visited four cities on the Pacific Coast learn- 
ing what I could of movements, organizations and 
institutions. The activity of the Parent Teacher 
Assotiation, an organization that brings the 
mothers and guardians of the children where they 
meet on common ground, was one of the indica- 
tions of the social conscience astir. Stories were 
told me of conditions in schools very different 
from those I found in the Imperial Valley towns. 
That some of these stories were pitifully true I 
learned from some of the institutions where 
foundlings of unacknowledged parentage find 
shelter. I attended meetings of missionary so- 
cieties, conferences of circles engaged in philan- 
thropic work, and meetings of women’s clubs. I 
heard lectures on social problems, visited the 
State Reformatories, attended classes of socio- 
logical students, and talked with individuals 
whose information and experience in social ser- 
vice work might be helpful to others. 

Among those with whom I talked about the 
conditions in the West there was difference of 
opinion as to what had actually been accomplished 
by the “reform wave” that directed a good deal 
of attention to the vice district of Los Angeles a 
few months ago. All, however, admitted that 
something had been done to improve conditions, 
and it seems certain that the municipal house 
cleaning had sent brooms into some particularly 
noisome corners. But perhaps one of the most 
hopeful signs was the quickened interest of the 
well-to-do women and the wakened sense of the 
responsibility for the weak and the unprotected 
who drift into the ranks of the wicked. The moth- 
erhood instinct had been stirred; and movements 
generated by the protective impulse were look- 
ing toward moral safeguarding of the young peo- 
ple in the schools and shops and mining districts. 
All along the way I found indications that women 
are facing conditions that have grown up through 
neglect and changing environment, and that they 
are asking that the Jericho roads shall be made 
safe. ELISABETH STOVER. 

In Vigilance, 
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THE FRIENDS’ MESSAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 
The ¥Wisit of English Friends, younger and old- 
er, to Australia is still bearing fruit, according to 
reports that appear in The Australian Friend, of 
Fourth month, 23rd. The possibilities of Quaker- 
ism in this thinly settled country are hinted at 
in an extract from the Journal of Violet Hodgkin, 
written shortly after the Wellington Conference: 
“One thing struck me very much, and that was 
what a wonderfully flexible instrument we have 
in our Quaker organization. Here we were, a 
large company of very ordinary men and women, 
taken suddenly from all sorts and conditions of 
life and dumped down to transact business to- 
gether. Most of us were absolute strangers to 
one another, and there were plenty of strong in- 
dividualities with widely different, not to say con- 
flicting views. And yet this one method that we 
had in common, the Quaker method and tradi- 
tion, was enough to transform us into an organ- 
ized body in a very few minutes, with absolutely 
no time wasted over red tape and rules. We 
chose a clerk and gave him a two-penny minute 
book, and there we were. The “sense of the meet- 
ing” did the rest and was amply sufficient to deal 
with the most varied and knotty problems as they 
arose. That sort of disciplined flexibility is surely 
a very valuable possession in the world to-day.” 

After the departure of the English visitors a 
Young Friends’ Conference was held in Sydney, 
of which the report says: “The clearest of blue 
skies, bright warm sunshine, the green foliage 
of Australian and English trees and shrubs made 
fresh by recent rain—such were the ideal con- 
ditions under which twenty-two young Friends 
gathered at 11 a. m., on the morning of March 
25th, at “Burdoe,” Northwood, for the All-Day 
Conference to which many of us had looked for- 
ward with keen anticipation. . . 

“Attention was drawn to the fact that, within a 
radius of 20 miles of Sydney, dozens of churches 
: are closed against public worship on two or three 

Sundays in the month, because ministers are not 

available to fill the pulpits. At the public meet- 

ings held during the recent camps, we found our 
method of worship appreciated, and we were 
; asked, “Cannot such meetings be held again?” 
There is, in these three instances, a direct appeal 
for a return to original Christianity, and for wor- 
ship which, stripped of the mummy-wrapping 
with which the past centuries have clothed it, 
makes possible direct contact of the individual 
soul with God. What response are we going to 
give to these appeals?” 































































At the close of the morning session tables were 
laid for dinner on one of the wide garden paths 
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and merriment were rife. 
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under the shade of the gum trees, and there fun 


In the afternoon the principal address was 
Thomas Wardell’s “The Quaker Message,” from 
which we extract a few paragraphs: 

“What then is our message? We shall, I think, 
be assisted in our quest if we consider what is 
the fundamental principle of Quakerism. William 
Penn writes: ‘That which the Quakers lay down 
as a main fundamental in religion is this: That 
God, through Christ, hath placed his spirit in 
every man to inform him of his duty, and to en- 
able him to do it, and that those who live up to 
this are the people of God, and those that live in 
disobedience to it are not God’s people, whatever 
name they may bear or profession they may make 
of religion. . . . It is to this spirit of light, life, 
and grace that this people refer all, for they say 
it is the great agent in religion, that without 
which there is no conviction, so no conversion or 
regeneration, and consequently no entering into 
the Kingdom of God.’ 

“The acknowledgment, therefore, of the imme- 
diate guidance and teaching of the spirit of God, 
tested and confirmed by an inspired Bible, is the 
basic principle of Quakerism, and led our fore- 
fathers to abandon many religious doctrines as 
non-essential to acceptance of the Gospel of 
Christ.” ’ 

“Superficial systems of salvation are alien to 
the spirit of Quakerism. Belief in Christ must 
carry with it a true belief in brotherhood. If, 
therefore, our allegiance to Christ is loyal and 
sincere, we cannot neglect our duty to our de- 
graded and oppressed neighbor. As citizens we 
must accept our public responsibilities and take 
our part in political life.” 

After quoting from Dr. Rendel Harris and 
from a Western American paper to show that 
Jesus denovnced national sins and preached social 
as well as individual regeneration, the speaker 
continued: : 

“The rich man, from a real dread of losing what 
wealth he has accumulated, must jostle and 
scramble and scheme, oblivious to the fate of his 
competitors, and in the process utilizing not the 
highest and most worthy traits of character, but 
the meanest and most selfish. At the other end 
of the scale, the dread of starvation is the motive 
in the life of the worker. This is the position to- 
day in Sydney as elsewhere; we are all actors in 
it and all participate in the guilt and respectabil- 
ity of it. Our mission is not so much preaching 
holiness of life, but as individuals and more es- 
pecially as a Society (because we have infinitely 
more influence in the world when speaking as a 
body of serious-minded Christians than as units) 


~» 
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our mission, I say, is to fearlessly contend for a 
reconstruction of society on the pattern outlined 
in the Sermon on the Mount.” 

In the evening W. Carrit presented his thoughts 
on the meaning of Christ’s death. One of the 
speakers said: “We may differ in the statement 
of our ideas respecting this greatest of all human 
mysteries, but we agree in this, that touching 
the deepest in life, it represents to us the abso- 
lute and eternal love of God.” Another speaker 


reminded Friends that in Christ’s life our hope 
lies. 

“Thus,” says the report, “the day full of hope 
and inspiration closed, and now our desire is in 
the strength and power of Christ to move to- 
gether ever Onward, Forward and Upward.” 


THE QUAKERISM THAT IS WORTH PER- 
PETUATING. 
“The Quaker of the olden time! 
How calm, and firm, and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime 
He walked the dark earth through 


” - * . * + * 
And, pausing not for doubtful choice 
Of evils great or small; 
He listened to that inward voice 
Which called away from all.” 
—Whittier. 

The spirit which inspired the Quakers of George 
Fox’s time would make the Quakers of to-day a 
band of men and women just as uncompromising 
as were their ancestors. It is because the Quaker- 
ism of to-day is full of the spirit of compromise, 
that it has not yet risen to its proper place as a 
leader, in the struggle for human freedom which 
is being waged to-day with an intensity hardly 
equalled in the time of Cromwell. It is because 
the light which was so carefully sought after and 
followed so religiously by our fathers, has with 
us become dim and obscured by continued con- 
formity to the worldly spirit, that other men and 
other organizations are being used as instruments 
to give utterance to that Truth which sets men 
free always when it is known and its voice fol- 
lowed. 

But the Quakerism which is worth perpetuating 
is a Quakerism which stops not to count the cost 
of obedience to the still small voice; but is ready 
to sacrifice ease, comfort, worldly possessions, and 
social standing in absolute non-conformity to the 
demands of a society which cares only for the leis- 
ure, the luxury and the power, that come with the 
possession of wealth. 

The distinctive dress of the Quakers of the olden 
time was an outward sign of a spirit of non-con- 
formity with the customs of the world, because it 
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was found to be impossible to serve two masters; 
absolute obedience to the still small voice 
can alone bring that heavenly peace which comes 
to those who love truth supremely and who cleave 
to her alone. But the Friends’ minister of to-day 
is no longer distinguished by his plainness of dress. 
He often changes the business suit which he wears 
in the gallery for the full dress cut away coat 
which is the distinguishing mark of his compliance 
with the customs of a society where the posses- 
sion of great wealth is the open sesame to every 
door. Emerson, whose keenness of insight in 
spiritual matters was unrivalled, has endorsed by 
word and deed the wisdom of the early Friends in 
advising plainness of dress, sincerity of speech 
and straightforwardness of manners. Where the 
desires are strong for costly dress and for luxury 
in living it is easy to perceive that a hardness of 
heart and lack of sympathy is engendered for the 
poor and wretched wage slaves whose labor pro- 
duced the wealth which makes costly dress and 
luxurious living possible. 

Industrial slavery to-day is quite as cruel and 
as regardless of human suffering as ever African 
slavery has been. It is far more wasteful of 
human life. In its baleful shadow stalks that 
white slavery of women, which would be utterly 
impossible were the opportunities for honest labor 
at fair wages open to women, and worst of all, the 
lives of helpless children are coined into dividends 
in our mills and factories, in order that holders of 
stocks may spend in one day, often all that a little 
child can earn in a year at the machine. A 
Quakerism that is worth perpetuating will now, 
as in the days of John Woolman and William Penn, 
first clear its own skirts of the oppression of its 
fellow men; and then teach the rest of the world 
the path to Peace; by renouncing every means for 
acquiring riches which come through oppression 
of any kind. All the past history of Friends marks 
them out as the chosen people to accomplish this 
great work. What moral heroism can we point to 
greater than that of the Friends of Pennsylvania 
just before the American Revolution, who not 
only freed their slaves, but who paid them for the 
long years of labor which had been unpaid for 
while they were slaves. I believe that the spirit of 
the Quakers of the olden time is in their descend- 
ants to-day ; and that Friends will feel the call, and 
rise to the occasion 


“Turn and o’erturn—O—outstretched hand, 
Nor stint nor stay, 
The years have never dropped their sand 
On mortal issue vast and grand 
As ours to-day.” 


Wilmington, Del. WILLIAM CANBY FERRIS. 
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A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 

The question is often asked by those outside of 
our Religious Society and sometimes by those 
within it, What do Friends believe? or for what 
do they stand? There has never been any ac- 
cepted Creedal answer. The “Divine Immanence” 
is the distinctive characteristic of their belief. 
If we conceive the Divine principle to be the 
embodiment of those elements which make for 
Righteousness, and which we find implanted in 
our innermost being, causing us to feel and know 
what it means to be just, tender, truthful, patient, 
forgiving and consequently loving, seeking the 
highest and best good of our fellow-beings, then 
we are practica] illustrations of the “Friendly 
Ideal.” 

This is true, whatever may be our intellectual 
understanding of those things which we call doc- 
trinal, and which have always been associated 
more or less closely with the entire subject. 

Religion from the standpoint of a Friend is 
a life to be lived more than a creed to be be- 
lieved, and when reduced to its simplest terms, it 
is to live our lives, embracing all that comes into 
life’s complex combination, according to the best 
light and knowledge we have. 

If we strive to live as though always in the 
presence of Infinite Purity, there will be a grow- 


ing more and more toward that condition, and we 
shall realize more and more sensibly, that Infinite 
Love and Wisdom guide and guard us. 

As we come into the things of the Spirit, our 
interest in secondary things does not have the 


same hold. We hold it essential and important 
above all else, to base our judgment upon the 
fruits of the Spirit as set forth in the life, wheth- 
er of ourselves or others. 

This gives us liberty in the intellectual domain, 
for a wide diversity of thought. Surely the world 
will be better the more men come into the accept- 
ance of this ideal and conformity to it. 

Let not pride possess us because of our great 
blessing and privilege of the consciousness of the 
Divine. Rather being clothed in the spirit of 
humility, let us remember that we still occupy 
human habitations, with their weaknesses and 
frailities, and perpetually need watchfulness and 
prayer, lest we enter into temptation. 

To sum up the whole. It is the Spirit alone 
which endures, and gives life its greatest value. 
The individual being unfettered from Dogma or 
Creed may hold the thought or view of things, 
theological, historical or speculative, that best 
meets his convictions of truth, the value of which 
is determined by the help that is received there- 
from in promoting the things of the Spirit as they 
are expressed in life. MARGARET P. HOWARD. 
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ANCIENT DISCIPLINE. 


{Extract from Manuscript Discipline of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, held at Burlington, 1704; printed in the 
Philadelphia Friend.] 

And lett all be watchful against immoderate 
and indecent smoaking of Tobacco in all places, 
and especially in Publick Houses, where the Temp- 
tation to that, as also to ye excess in Drinking 
seems most to be: all therefore ought 
for the Truth’s Sake, and their Poor 
Soul’s Sake, to be exceeding watchfull 
at such and all other Places, and be carefull 
that they do not forgett themselves through much 
needless discourse, or other ways, so as to sitt 
Smoaking, Tipling and Drinking to Ex- 
cess whereby they dishonour their Chris- 
tian Profession, make an ill use of ye 
Blessings of God, disorder their own 
Bodies, Hurt,-if not destroy their souls and bring 
a Grief and Exercise on their Brethren when they 
see, or hear of such Things. And its very unseem- 
ly, and not like the gravity that Truth leads to for 
any to walk or ride in the Streets or Highways, 
with a Pipe in their mouth, for we ought in all our 
Conversations rather than to give any Occasion of 
Scandal or Offense to any, to take up the Cross to 
our desires, and appetites, minding the Grace of 
God that brings Salvation, which teaches to deny 
ungodlyness, and worldly lusts, and live Right- 
eously, Soberly and Godly in this present World, 
that we may adorn ye Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and so shall we feell His 
Blessing, and be instrumental in His Hand for the 
good of others. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO PRISON REFORM. 


The Prison Reform League of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has rendered a distinct service to the cause 
for which it exists by the publication of a volume 
entitled “Crime and Criminals.” The book 
bears this inscription: “To Leo N. Tolstoy, the 
world’s great interpreter of the immutable law 
of inheritance—whereby like springs from like, 
love begetting love and hate a progeny of hate 
—this book is dedicated with profound respect.” 
On the same page is the following quotation from 
President Taft: “I believe, and I regret to say it, 
that throughout this country the administration 
of the Criminal Law and the prosecution of crime 
are a disgrace to our civilization.” 

The secretary and principal organizer of the 
League is Griffith J. Griffith, who spent two years 
in San Quentin, the Los Angeles county jail, hav- 
ing been found guilty of assault with a deadly 
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weapon, despite his insistence that the affair was 
accidental. In the fourth chapter of the book he 
describes San Quentin as he knew it; the brutality 
of the officers and the tortures inflicted upon the 
prisoners are hardly surpassed by the horrors of 
the Inquisition. Since his release from prison he 
has been working for an indeterminate sentence 
bill, a better parole measure, the segregation and 
grading of prisoners, and other needed reforms. 
He attributes the evils of St. Quentin largely to 
the fact that the officials are appointed as a re- 
ward for political service. This would be reme- 
died to a great extent if reformatories were to 
take the place of prisons in California, for “not 
one out of a hundred of their appointees could 
pass such an examination as any decent reform- 
atory system would impose as a prerequisite to 
employment.” 

The titles of other chapters of the book are— 
Crime Increases, Capital Punishment, Deterrence 
Worked to the Limit, Southern Convict Camps, 
Breaking the Will, Deterrence by the Police, The 
Fee System, County and City Jails, Probation, 
Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence, Juvenile 
Delinquents. 

The objects of the Prison Reform League are 
stated to be: the abolition of capital punishment, 


reform of the administration of criminal law, and 
restraint for the sole purpose of protecting society 


and reforming the offender. There are no fees 
or dues, the officers receive no salaries, and the 
expenses are met by voluntary contributions. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

Recently the statistics for First-day schools in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting were published in 
tabulated form from 1906 to 1910 inclusive. A 
concise comparative statement of this kind may 
reveal interesting and instructive facts. How- 
ever, it is necessary to remember in all deductions 
made from First-day school statistics that the 
facts are less absolute than the membership fig- 
ures of meetings, and that conclusions are, there- 
fore, only relatively true. Each meeting has an 
absolute and carefully kept record of members, 
so that gains and losses are exactly computed. In 
First-day schools the greatest variety and laxity 
in keeping membership rolls exists. In some 
schools every person who has been in attendance 
during the year (except visitors from a distance) 
is placed on the membership list, in others the 
name is recorded upon occasional attendance, 
while it is usual in still other schools to record 
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names only with the consent of those attending 
and in accordance with an expressed desire to be 
members of the school. Such conditions even pre- 
vail as no membership roll at all, in which case 
reports are founded upon approximate attend- 
ance. It is not unusual for adult classes to have 
no enrolled membership, and the report to be 
made from average attendance (estimated). The 
tendency in recent years is decidedly toward more 
methodical and exact computation, and toward a 
conservative attitude in not including casual at- 
tenders in the reports. It will be seen, therefore, 
that we not only have no absolute figures as to 
numbers of pupils, but that our comparative 
statements are worked out from variable bases of 
comparison. The figures are not without value 
if we use them for what they are worth, and in- 
dicate a general trend. 

The special figures from Philadelphia above re- 
ferred to show a decided increase in the number 
of teachers who are members, which seems to 
the writer a hopeful indication of the closer uniot. 
of First-day school interests with the society as 
a whole. It shows also a larger number of pupils 
who are members. This may be construed to be 
a hopeful sign or quite the reverse. The increase 
in this direction is essentially in adult attend- 
ance, meaning probably that more of the older 
members of the Meetings are attending the 
schools. This is very good as far as it goes. If 
the decrease in the number of non-members who 
attend our schools, means that we are growing 
content to limit our efforts to conducting classes 
for our own members only, the indication is not a 
good one. Our First-day schools are meant for 
our own members and others not attracted to 
some other denomination, and our hope of life 
and increased usefulness as a Society, rests upon 
our ability to extend our teachings and principles 
outside our present narrow borders. It is in every 
way rational that we should expect pupils who 
have found a congenial home in our First-day 
schools to become members with us. The in- 
crease in the number of pupils with one parent a 
member is hopeful. These people are our most 
direct working field in extending our member- 
ship. We hope that a large number of pupils now 
listed under “One parent a member,” may be 
transferred to the column, “Pupils who are 
members.” 

While we have called attention to the inaccura- 
cy that characterizes our tabulations, we never- 
theless regard them as of great value, and hope 
all of our members will not only watch the figures 
as they change, but will be interested in helping 
to make the changes betoken progress. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
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and therefore the Committee on Arrangements 
asks that notice of the Conference be given out 
in all meetings and First-day schools, stating that 
the biennial General Conference, made up of 
Friends from the seven Yearly Meetings, will be 
held in Ocean Grove, N. J., Seventh month 7th 
to 13th inclusive, that there will be ample accom- 
modations for all who wish to attend, at from 
eight to fifteen dollars a week, and that a cordial 
invitation is extended to all Friends and their 
friends to attend some or all of the sessions. Those 
desiring further particulars may obtain them 
from the members of the committee, Joel Borton, 
Woodstown, N. J.; Rebecca B. Nicholson, 523 
Cooper St., Camden, N. J.; William C. Coles, 
Moorestown, N. J.; Harry A. Hawkins, 373 W. 
123rd St., New York City. 


We are in receipt of a map of Pennsylvania in 
which the twenty-nine counties whose representa- 
tives voted for a local option bill are white. The 
only white county east of the Susquehanna is 
Chester. Perhaps the large percentage of Friends 
in this county helps to account for its whiteness, 
but if this is the case why is not Delaware county 
white also? 


TRAINS TO OCEAN GROVE SEVENTH 
MONTH 6TH. 

Arrangements have been made for a special Penna 
R. R. train to leave Washington at noon, stopping at 
Jaltimore, Magnolia, Havre de Grace, Perryville, 
Wilmington, Chester and West Philadelphia. This 
train will follow regular train No. 6, due at West 
Philadelphia about 3.40 p. m. Negotiations are 
pending to have a connection at Broad Street. 
Negotiations also are under consideration to run 
a special, to leave Market Street Ferry at 1.20 
p. m., but enough responses have not been re- 
ceived to justify the railroad companies to do so. 
It would be well for Friends who expect to go 
that day to advise with James H. Atkinson im- 
mediately. 

Friends are advised to mark their baggage dis- 
tinctly, with their names, hotel and number of 
room (if they know it), and if there be a baggage 
agent on the train, it will save time and confusion 
to exchange checks with him. 

Announcements for Philadelphia trains, too late 
for insertion here, will be found on page 416. 


JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman Com, on Transportation. 





THE WORLD PEACE CONGRESS AT STOCK- 
HOLM. 

The Eighteenth Universal Peace Congress will 
meet at Stockholm Seventh month 30th to Eighth 
month 5th. Though primarily a convention of 
delegates of the five hundred and more peace so- 
cieties now in existence it will enroll representa- 
tives from trade and labor associations, churches, 
philanthropic societies, civic clubs, educational 
and other institutions, 

The peace congresses go back to 1843 when an 
international convention of the friends of peace, 
promoted by the American Peace Society, was 
held in London. This was three years after the 
publication of William Ladd’s Essay on a Con- 
gress of Nations, a work that anticipated the 
Hague Conference which the peace congresses 
of to-day support. Other congresses followed at 
Brussels 1848, Paris 1849, Frankfort 1850, and 
London 1851. Elihu Burritt, their inspiring ge- 
nius, pleaded for a Court and Congress of Na- 
tions, together with a code of international law. 

In these congresses Richard Cobden and many 
British publicists took part. Victor Hugo, who 
championed them, electrified the convention at 
Paris by prophesying a federated world governed 
by ballots instead of bullets and placed under the 
arbitrament of a great sovereign senate. “A day 
will come,” he said, “when a cannon will be ex- 
hibited in public museums, just as an instrument 
of torture is now, and people will be astonished 
how such a thing could have been.” Filled with 
the eloquent speaker’s enthusiasm for humanity 
men in his audience embraced each other, waved 
their hats and handkerchiefs to him, and led by 
Cobden gave him rounds of hurrahs. 

Organized peace work was seriously interfered 
with for a whole generation by the period of wars 
beginning with the Crimean War in Europe and 
the Civil War in America. Sentiment for it re- 
vived, however, partly as a reaction from these 
wars and, under the leadership of Hodgson Pratt, 
of England, and Frederic Passy, of France, the 
latter of whom has received the Nobel prize, the 
universal] peace congresses were resumed in Paris 
in 1889. They have since been held nearly every 
year in some old world centre, but two of them 
have met in the United States, one in Chicago in 
1893, and the other in Boston in 1904. The peace 
movement, leaving the realm of theory and enter- 
ing upon its practical constructive stage, wit- 
nessed in fifteen years the first of The Hague 
Conferences, the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration and the beginning of 
the ninety or more arbitration treaties that bind 
together the nations under a regime of law. 

The congress at London in 1908, the most mem- 
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orable of the modern series, was notable for re- 
ceiving public recognition by King Edward at 
Buckingham Palace and for a banquet given it 
by the British Cabinet with an address by Prime 
Minister Asquith. 

The eighteenth congress; which was to have 
been held at Stockholm last year, was postponed 
because an extensive strike threatened to inter- 
fere with travel. But this year the way is clear. 
Many Americans who are members of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society or kindred associations will 
attend. The congress will be officially opened in 
the House of the Nobility. A reception will be 
given to the delegates and generous local hospi- 
tality shown by Swedish citizens. 

Recent developments bid fair to make the dis- 
cusions at Stockholm among the most interesting 
ever heard. These are the probable establishment 
of the Court of Arbitral Justice; the possibility of 
an international agreement for the limitation of 
armaments, which has been foreshadowed in 
President Roosevelt’s Nobel address; the gradual 
change of public opinion in Great Britain in favor 
of the immunity from capture of enemy merchant 
ships at sea in time of war, a measure that if 
passed will do away with the necessity of naval 
protection for commerce, and, therefore, greatly 
reduce armaments; the removal from the cate- 
gory of war of questions of national honor, for 
which the public mind has been prepared by 
President Taft’s recent speech; and the growing 
demand for treaty provisions pledging the nations 
not to take territory from each other by con- 
quest, fear of annexation and of violation of sov- 
ereignty having hitherto been the chief cause of 
war preparations. 
ternational 


Reports will be made on an in- 
federation, a public international 
code, an international relief fund and new ideas 
for adoption by the Third Hague Conference. 
Meeting in Sweden, the home of Alfred Nobel, 
founder of the institute which bears his name, 
and of King Oscar the arbitrator, in a country 
that, like its Scandinavian sisters, stands for a 
forward program, the Eighteenth International 
Peace Congress is likely to make as much advance 
in world organization and justice as any of its 
predecessors. JAMES L. TRYON. 


According to statistics collected by the United 
States Census Bureau in 1906, the various Pro- 
testant bodies reported a total of 20,287,742 com- 


municants, 
12,679,142. 
number the 


and the Roman Catholic Church 
In the large cities the Catholics out 
Protestants. Philadelphia has the 
smallest percentage of communicants to the popu- 
lation of any of the large cities (38.8) and a little 
more than half of these are Catholics. 
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THE BRISTOL PILGRIMAGE. 

The pilgrimage arranged by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, of 
which Winfield Conard is chairman, was a very 
delightful affair. The carrying capacity of the 
boat chartered for the occasion was 125 and the 
actual number of the pilgrims was an even hun- 
dred. Most of these were on board by 1.30, the 


-appointed hour, but the boat obligingly waited for 


the few who came hurrying along during the next 
fifteen minutes. 

The trip up the Delaware from Philadelphia 
took nearly three hours, as the tide was running 
against the boat. That the sun was hidden by 
clouds during this time added much to the comfort 
of the passengers for the day was warm. The 
guest of the day was Walter Walsh, a minister of 
an independent congregation in Scotland, who has 
come to this country in the interests of universal 
peace and has addressed meetings in Friends’ 
meeting houses of both branches. 

Bristol meeting house is about two blocks from 
the boat landing. Here a number of Friends from 
Bristol and vicinity and others from Trenton 
were awaiting the Philadelphia visitors. Just as 
the last one reached the house the thunder crashed 
and the rain came dashing down. 

The meeting house was filled down stairs, ex- 
cepting half of one end, which was taken up by a 
table filled with cups and saucers. Ellis W. Bacon 
called the meeting to order and introduced Cath- 
arine Laing, who read a paper prepared by John 
Mall on the history of Bristol Meeting. This is 
one of the oldest houses now standing, a portion 
of it having been built in 1713, of bricks brought 
from England. Reference was made in the paper 
to the days forty and fifty years ago when this 
meeting house was filled every First-day, the min- 
isters then being Rebecca Iredell and Elizabeth 
Paxson. Somewhat later Samuel Swain spoke 
very acceptably here and elsewhere. At the close 
of this paper a devotional meeting was held, dur- 
ing which there were several messages and inter- 
vals of impressive silence. 

When meeting broke there was general social 
mingling, and lunch baskets and boxes were open- 
ed and their contents disposed of. The tea and 
coffee so kindly furnished by Bristol Friends made 
a very acceptable addition to the supper. For 
those too temperate to indulge in these there was 
hot water within the house, and ice water on the 
porch. By the time the social hour was over the 
rain had ceased and the walk back to the boat was 
made in comfort. 

When the boat was fairly under way down the 
river the sun began to show below the clouds and 
when the full yellow orb appeared the pilgrims 
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spontaneously clapped their hands. On the home- 
ward ride the guest from over the water sang 
Scotch songs and recited Scotch ballads, which 
added much to the evening’s enjoyment. Between 
times the pilgrims joined in “Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Old Oaken Bucket” and other familiar 
melodies. After the sun had disappeared the whole 
sky was illumined for a time. Just when the clouds 
on the west were a glory of crimson and gold and 
the clouds on the east were outlined in pink and 
purple, the Scotchman sang Burns’ poem, “A 
Man’s a Man for a’ That,” and all the pilgrims 
joined in the refrain, so expressive of the message 
of the Society of Friends, 

‘**Tt’s comin’ yet, fcr a’ that, 

That man to man the warld o’ver 
Shall brothers be, for a’ that.’’ 


. 
E. L. 


PHILANTHROPIC WORK OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

A meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee was held at 15th and Race 
Streets on Sixth month 11th, 1910, at 1.30 p. m. 
Thirty-two members were present. 

Reports of the various sub-committees were 
read and a good deal of interesting discussion 
was raised. The committee on Indian Affairs told 
of letters being sent to all the members of Con- 
gress from New Jersey and Pennsylvania, urg- 
ing the passage of the bill freeing the Apache In- 
dian prisoners of war at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and 
the allotting to them of land. Twenty-five mem- 
bers answered the letters, most of them prumis- 
ing to give the measure their support. 

Peace and Arbitration—The committee reports 
two hundred exercises were distributed for Peace 
Day, May 18th, and two Peace Day meetings were 
held. At Moorestown a sane Fourth of July is to 
be held, a treat in the park for the children. 

Many requests were made from schools all over 
Pennsylvania for literature for Peace Day. Much 
reading matter is to be purchased and the plan 
for the year is the spreading of peace ideas 
through literature. 

Colored People—A full report of the last two 
years’ work is to be made at the conference in 
Seventh month. ; 

Purity—Much literature has been distributed. 

Proper Publications—Four conferences are 
planned but there is great difficulty in getting 
speakers. Postal cards are to be printed and 
mailed urging Friends to protest to editors 
against the publishing of details of crime, and 
commending them when they do not. 
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Women and Children—The Flower Mission at 
the Neighborhood Guild began its summer’s 
work on Fifth month 27th, and the flowers are 
given out at the door, as usual. There is a very 
urgent need for more help on Sixth-day after- 
noons. So many children come for flowers, and 
they seem to be of a much rougher class than 
used to be there. At least three or four people 
are needed each week. A man who could speak to 
the crowd of children for a minute or two and 
keep them under control would be a great help. 

Equal Rights—A report of much activity in the 
work was made. 

Temperance and Tobacco—An article, “The 
Rights of Non-Smokers,” taken from the Public 
Ledger, is to be printed in leaflet form. Copies of 
the Temperance Year Book are to be sent to each 
member of the Philanthropic Committee. The 
meeting of the committee usually held on the third 
Seventh-day of First month was transferred to 
the fourth Seventh-day of that month. 

NATHAN THOME, 
JANE ATKINSON, 
Clerks. 





CYRUS CAMPFIELD’S WORK FOR SCHO- 
FIELD SCHOOL. 

Cyrus Campfield, one of the colored teachers and 
the financial agent of Schofield School at Aiken, 
S. C., has already spoken in several Friends’ 
meeting houses, and is arranging for meetings in 
many more. Letters will reach him if sent to 125 
E. 97th St., N. Y. His first address to a northern 
audience was in the Friends’ School Building, Wil- 
mington, Del. A Wilmington paper speaks of it 
as “a strong address to a large audience,” and 
adds, “‘At its conclusion there was quite a discus- 
sion of the topic by the audience, which was not- 
able for the large number of negroes present.” 

Cyrus Campfield spoke also in New York on 
Fourth-day evening of Yearly Meeting week. The 
New York World in its report of the proceedings 
says of him: 

He made a plea for the negro brought to this country 
without his own consent, kept in slavery and now become 
an integral part of the nation’s life. He argued that all 
plans to colonize or exterminate are futile. Coming with- 
out a language, religion or property, he said the negro 
has become a part of American life, losing all his African 


tradition and keeping but one word of his native tongue, 
“Buckra.” 

The speaker gave a brief outline of the methods em- 
ployed at Schofield, established in 1868 by Martha Scho- 
field, now seventy-one years old and still actively engaged 
in the work, this year for the first time sending a repre- 
sentative North to collect funds for a $100,000 endowment, 
having already by her own personal efforts raised $44,271 
toward the full amount. 
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Three thousand graduates have gone out from the school 
equipped to train others for practical life in the South, it 
being the intent of the founder to fit the colored people 
for the work for which they are best suited, to farm, learn 
a trade and make good citizens. No false ideas of adorn- 
ment are allowed. The girl graduates are not permitted 
to take their diplomas in a dress costing more than one 
dollar. Drawn work and fine stitches are the only trim- 
mings permitted. 


VISITORS TO ORANGE GROVE MEETING. 

Friends in Pasadena, California, feel that they 
are highly favored in having vistors with them in 
their meetings from time to time. 

Elizabeth Stover, of New York City, was pres- 
ent at the meeting for worship on Fourth month, 
3rd, and spoke most earnestly. At her request a 
special meeting was held in the Meeting House 
on the evening of Fourth month, 5th, when she 
told something of the activities of the New York 
Monthly Meeting, and of many of the efforts in 
general for the betterment of the conditions of 
life of those needing encouragement. She also 
told how each person everywhere may share in 
some way, however small, in helpfulness to oth- 
ers. She brought a beautiful greeting from New 
York Monthly Meeting, which was greatly appre- 
ciated. Her visit, although very short, was felt 
by all to have been very helpful and encouraging. 

On Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 27th, 
a very interesting meeting was held in the Meet- 
ing House, when Frances M. Robinson, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, gave a fine paper prepared by her 
for another occasion, on “The Foundation of Our 
Faith.” This Friend, with her two sisters, was 
in Pasadena for several weeks, and they were 
very helpful in both the First-day school and 
meeting. 

Henry Gawthrop and wife, of Swarthmore, Pa., 
also brought cheer and encouragement by their 
presence, as have many others, all of whom have 
been greatly appreciated by all the members of 
Orange Grove Meeting. 


FRIENDLY WELCOME TO ROOSEVELT. 

Nassau County, Long Island, the home county 
of Mr. Roosevelt, took a prominent part in the 
celebration of his home coming. About four hun- 
dred of his neighbors, including Congressman 
Cocks, went down the bay and afterwards re- 
viewed the parade on Fifth Avenue. At the ter- 
mination of the festivities in New York, a special 
train conveyed Mr. Roosevelt and his party to Oys- 
ter Bay. Frederick C. Hicks of Port Washington, 
whose letters of travel have appeared in the Jn- 
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telligencer, was chairman of the reception com- 
mittee and on behalf of the county, presented the 
following memorial to Mr. Roosevelt: 


MR. ROOSEVELT: 


I am deeply conscious, as are all Americans and 
especially those who reside on Long Island, of the 
honor in greeting our most distinguished citizen. 

The welcome we accord you, Mr. Roosevelt, is 
not merely because you have been a great Gov- 
ernor of the State and a still greater President of 
the United States, nor because there has been 
tendered to you, by the nations of the old world, 
honors without precedent in history, but largely 
because you are our fellow citizen, our friend and 
our neighbor, and in the name of the County of 
Nassau, I extend to you a cordial welcome home. 

The receptions which you have received at the 
capitals of Europe, though more elaborate and im- 
pressive perhaps, were not and could not be more 
enthusiastic and genuine than is ours to-day. 

The Nation honors you for the splendid services 
you have rendered mankind; honors you as the 
typical American of the age,—the exponent of 
fearless courage, of absolute honesty, of unswerv- 
ing integrity,—expressing, fulfilling and living 
those high and noble ideals which are the heritage 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

I feel that these lines of Sir Walter Scott are 
fitting and appropriate for the occasion: 

On his bold visage middle age 

Had lightly pressed its signet sage, 

Yet had not quenched the open truth 
And fiery vehemence of youth: 
Forward and frolic glee was there, 
The will to do, the soul to dare. 


THE DUKHOBORS. 


A report from the Dukhobor Committee stated 
that the Dukhobors in Canada are increasing fast 
in numbers and prosperity. They number now 
about 8,000, and are spread over forty villages, 
owning a large area of land. Very favorable ac- 
counts had been received of their progress, but 
they were still shy of education. Some discus- 
sion took place as to the disposal of a balance of 
about £400 remaining in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, the Dukhobors having paid off a sum of 
over £1,000 advanced to them on loan. Some 
Friends desired that this might be utilized for 
the relief of the starving Armenians, but no de- 
cision was come to. A summary of the Tabular 
Statement of Statistics of the Yearly Meeting 
was read, showing a net increase of 233 members 
and nearly 400 habitual attenders during the ‘year. 

—British Friend, 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

MAKEFIELD, PA.—The Association met at the 
Meeting House on First-day afternoon, the 12th. 
The president read a portion of the 13th Chapter 
of John. The following program was taken up: 
Reading, Mary Cadwallader, entitled “A Butter- 
fly’s Promise’; recitation, Enola Slack, “A Grand- 
mother’s Sermon.” We had the pleasure of hav- 
ing with us Arthur C. Smedley, of George School, 
who gave us an, interesting talk on the work a 
Young Friends’ Association may do. He thought 
that a Young Friends’ Association had a different 
phase of work from any other organization in our 
Society, and that there is always a broad field 
open for work. He also spoke of the individual 
responsibility of each member to a Society and a 
Society’s responsibility to its individuals. The 
meeting concluded to meet in the Meeting House 
on Seventh month 17th. 


E. M. W., Secretary. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Association met on the 
16th at the home of Elizabeth and Mary Kitchen 
with 28 members present. The president read 
the 55th Chapter of Isaiah. The Association Jour- 
nal was presented by Annie B. Roberts. The edi- 
torial was just in the line of work needed for this 
portion of our program. A part of Dr. Swain’s 
address to the students at Swarthmore was 
quoted. Mary Kitchen read a humorous article 
entitled “‘The Green Mountain Justice.” Nellie 
Johnson gave us a few words from Margaret Rich- 
ards, “When This is Done,” which taught a les- 
son of keeping ideals through petty daily toil and 
being ready for greater emergencies. “Be Ye 
Therefore Ready” was read by Isaac W. Reeder. 
“The Origin of Old Glory” was read by Phebe 
Bewley. A recitation, “Mollie,” was given by 
Annie Smulling. A poem, “June,” was read by 
Lizzie M. Straun. “Simplicity,” an article from 
the Friends’ Intelligencer, was read by Frank 
Ball. After sentiments the meeting adjourned to 
the third week in the Seventh month, at the home 
of Jane M. Foulke. E. F., Sec. 


RISING SUN, MD-—The Association held its clos- 
ing meeting for the summer Sixth month 5th. The 
subject, “Object, Aim and Possibilities of the 
Association,” was opened by an address by E. R. 
Buffington, and a paper by Belle Haines, after 
which there was general discussion. The pre- 
vailing thought seemed to be they had an inclu- 
sive purpose, embracing neighborhood and na- 
tional problems, and if the opportunities for cul- 
ture they offer are embraced, they will stand for 
much in every Friends’ settlement. 
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SPIRIT OF POWER. 


I hear a voice from out the mist that calls 
And gently on my waiting spirit falls, 

That like a whispering phantom speaks to me, 
Bidding me eager seek thee, troubled sea. 


Wrapped in a veil of mist, I see thy motion 

And gaze upon thy flood, Oh! sighing ocean. 
Spirit of power, from thee I draw new life, 
Gather fresh courage for earth’s ceaseless strife. 


Drink of thy restlessness and find it peace, 
Making my weariness to sudden cease, 
So small, so trivial, in‘thy presence seems 
The narrow limit of my little dreams. 


Balm of my spirit, with unfettered roll 
Thy welcome healing floods my fainting soul, 
I here with thee, upon thy lonely shore, 

My lesser self would lose forever more. 


Philadelphia, Pa. H. PERCIVAL ALLEN. 


MARRIAGES. 


GAWTHROP—SMITH.—At Bridgeport, Pa., Sixth 
month 8th, 1910, Henry A. Gawthrop, of Norristown, Pa., 
and Mary Knoll Smith, of Bridgeport, Pa. 


PHILLIPS—PAUL.—At the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, in Ambler, Pa., on Sixth month 15th, 1910, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Watson K. Phillips, son of Edward W. 
and Ellen R. Phillips, and Bertha Hannah Paul, daughter 
of Ellwood and Martha Ellen Paul, all of Ambler. 


SMITIH—GRIGGS.—In Lafayette, Ind., Fifth month 
18th, 1910, at the home of the bride’s parents, Edna May, 
daughter of Frank and Mary Griggs, and Howard East- 
burn, son of Horace T. and Rebecca E. Smith, of Buck- 
manville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ASH.—At Friends’ Boarding House, West Chester, Pa., 
Sixth month 14th, 1910, Alice H. Ash, aged 76 years. She 
was the daughter of the late Matthew and Mary Ash. 
Whilst health and strength permitted, she was a diligent 
and faithful attender of meeting, and her accuracy in the 
care of the Records was relied upon by her Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


CHAMBERS.—In Avondale, Pa., on Third-day, Sixth 
month 7th, 1910, in his 79th year, Richard B., son of the 
late David and Phebe Ann Chambers. 


COCKS.—At his home, Westbury, Long Island, Isaac 
Hicks Cocks, on First-day morning, Sixth month 12th, 
1910, in his 74th year. Funeral was held on Third-day, 
the 14th, at Friends’ Meeting House, Westbury. He is 
survived by three children, William W. Cocks, Elizabeth 
H. C. Thayer and Frederick Hicks Cocks. 

A New York paper says of him: “In the death of Isaac 
H. Cocks there passed away a man who was prominent 
in all movements which tended to the benefit of the old 
County of Queens. Until illness compelled a cessation 
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of activities, some years ago, no man was better known 
in the county and even now none is more respected. The 
name of Isaac H. Cocks was a synonym for square dealing 
and where he led none feared to follow, whether it was in 
business ventures or politics, or a movement for the im- 
provement of conditions in town or county. Mr. Cocks was 
better known to the men of middle age than to the younger 
generation. He was for some years Vice-president of the 
State Agricultural Society, one of the organizers and di- 
rectors of the New York Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany; one of the organizers of the Roslyn Savings Bank. 
Although exceedingly popular in his home town Mr. Cocks 
repeatedly refused offers of public office, although at all 
times lending assistance when there was need of men to 
grasp a public situation which tended to inure to the bene- 
fit of his townsmen. In politics Mr. Cocks was a staunch 
Republican and for several years was chairman of the 
Republican County Committee of old Queens County. 


FELL.—At the Friends’ Home, West Chester, Pa., on 
Sixth month 12th, 1910, Ezra Fell, in his 81st year; a 
minister of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. Interment at 
Mill Creek, Delaware. 


JAMES.—In West Chester, Pa., on Fifth month 21st, 
1910, Sarah H., wife of Joseph James, in the 70th year 
of her age. 

The West Chester Local says of her: “Sarah H. James 


has been matron of the Chester County prison (of which | 


her husband is Warden) the last 15 years, has filled the 
position with much satisfaction to the officials and was 
much respected by all with whom she had associations. 
Her administration of her duties, although at times oner- 
ous to one in her delicate health, was excellent, and all 
the prisoners spoke highly of her kindness and advice. 

While not a member of Friends’ Meeting she was a con- 
stant attender, and was a consistent, conscientious woman, 
who did much good in a long and useful life. 


PRATT.—In East Goshen township, Chester Co., Pa., 
on Fifth month 25th, 1910, Emily H., widow of the late 
Phineas Pratt, in the 73rd year of her age. 


SPEAKMAN.—At her home, in West Chester, Pa., on 
Second-day, Sixth month 6th, 1910, in her 96th year, Re- 
becca C., widow of Joseph Speakman, and youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Joshua and Rebecca Chambers. 


THOMAS.—Fifth month 24th, 1910, suddenly, with 
heart failure, at his late home in North Easton, N. J., 
Smith Thomas, in his 81st year; a life-long member of 
Easton Monthly Meeting. 

His wife, Phebe Wilbur Thomas, with five children and 
six grandchildren survive, to miss with sadness his kind 
and loving care. 

He was one that lived a quiet, retired life and with 
such only their intimate friends and relatives fully ap- 
preciate them. 

He was an advocate of temperance in all things, never 
using tea, coffee, rum or tobacco, and but very little doc- 
tor’s medicine, for he believed that the Great Physician 
was a healer of bodies as well as souls. 

We that were guided by his gentle teaching hope that 
we may be given strength to live in such a manner that 
we can say, “Thy will not mine be done,” when the call 
comes. We feel, “to realize the rich inheritance of the 
eternal, we must control our thoughts, seeing good, think- 
ing good and living in an atmosphere of good,” which ever 
tends to draw us to God. 

The esteem in which he was held was evinced by the 
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large number gathered at his late home to pay the last 
tribute of love and respect. 


TOWNSEND.—At Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, L. L., on Sec- 
ond month 23rd, 1910, Elizabeth L. Townsend, in her 87th 
year. A member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Race Street. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The discission going on in your columns as to the use 
of our meeting houses is of deep interest to all friends of 
progress. Any person who visits old St. Paul’s, Third and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, cannot fail to be impressed 
with the marvellous uses for such a property. It is the 
headquarters of the Protestant Episcopal City Mission, 
Home for Consumptives at Chestnut Hill, Shut-in Society 
Chairs, Girls’ Friendly Society, Employment. Bureau, Pri- 
son Work and other activities as well as water fountains 
for man and beast. 

Our Race Street property should be open for all these 
and kindred uses, especially the Cherry Street Meeting 
House, closed all the year with the exception of one week. 

It should be a home for the Universal Peace Union, 
which now pays $20 per month rent, for the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Society, which pays $60 per month rent, for the 
Children’s Aid Society, for the Country Week Association, 
for Organized Charity Work, in fact all work of civie or 
religious service. D. HENRY WRIGHT. 





New York Monthly Meeting has changed its date of 
meeting for Seventh month from the 9th to the 16th, on 
account of the Conference. Preparative Meetings in both 
New York and Brooklyn will be held on First-day, Seventh 
month 8rd, as if there had been no change. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO GWYNEDD. 

The Germantown Friends’ Association proposes a Pilgrim- 
age to Gwynedd Meeting House on the afternoon of Seventh- 
day, Seventh month 2nd. There will be a short program in 
the meeting house at four o’clock, after which the pil- 
grims will enjoy a social hour and a picnic supper, which 
they are expected to bring with them. A general invita- 
tion is extended to all interested and it is hoped that 
many Friends will avail themselves of the opportunity. 
Electric cars leave Chestnut Hill at five minutes after 
the hour or half hour, or Gwynedd Valley, over a mile 
from the meeting house, may be reached by train from 
the Reading Terminal, Twelfth and Market Streets. 


WOODBROOKE DAY. 
AT HAVERFORD SUMMER SCHOOL 
(Sixth Month 29th, 1910). 
(Program Contributed by the “Woodbrookers in 
America.”’) 

8.45 A. M.—Meeting. 

9.00 A. M@.—“The Study of the Bible in the School Cur- 
riculum,” by George A. Walton, George 
School, Pa. 
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10.00 A. M.—“The Direction of Organized Effort among 
Friends in Social Service,” by Lydia 
Lewis, Lansdowne, Pa. 


“Woodbrooke and Inspiration,” Arthur ;M. | 
Dewees, Supt. of the Society for Organiz- | 


ing Charity, Paterson, N. J. 


11.00 A. M.—“Is the Woodbrooke Movement calculated to 


increase the number and efficiency of Char- 
ity Workers?” Amos J. Peaslee, Asst. Supt. 
of the Colored Orphan Asylum, New York. 
“Work for the Returned Woodbrooker,” J. 

Byron Deacon, Secretary Tuberculosis So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

2.00 P. M.—Tramp. 

5.00 P. M.—Group Meeting. 


8.00 P. M.—“Spiritual Condition of Friends as I have 
known them,” by Arthur E. Bye, German- 
town; Edith Winder, of Indiana; James S. 
Hiatt, Philadelphia; Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Dean Emeritus of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and others. 
“The Woodbrooke Movement and its effect 
on the Society of Friends in England,” Her- 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 


—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
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bert G. Wood, Cambridge, England. Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa. 
All interested are cordially invited 


LAING SCHOOL NOTES. 

The closing exercises of the forty-fourth year of the 
Laing School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., were held Fifth 
month 26th, the room being filled to overflowing with par- 
ents and friends from city, country and town. On that 
day a beautiful new flag (8x12) was thrown to the breeze; 
this had been bought with small contributions made by the 
pupils. 

In April Emma Conrow and her daughter Sarah spent 
a week in Mt. Pleasant, made many visits to the school 
rooms, and were well pleased with what they saw and 
heard. 

The school has received one of the fifty fifty-volume li- 
braries presented to schools of the South by J. J. H. Greg- 
ory, of Marblehead, Mass. A number of books that have 
been sent. from time to time will be added to this collec- 
tion, and the books placed in circulation. 

At the close of the year the school was $325 in arrears 
and contributions are earnestly solicited. 
be gladly received all through the summer. 


Barrels will 


¢ kK in You no longer need wear your- 
0O self out with the weakening 


heat of an intensely hot kitch- 


Co mfor en. You can cook in comfort. 


Here is a stove that gives no Outside heat. 
is concentrated at the burners. An intense blue flame (hotter than 
either white or red) is thrown upwards but not around. All the 
heat is utilized in cooking — none in outside heating. 


New Perfection 


All its heat 


WICK BLUE FLAME: 
/ 


posed of Friends of all branches, in 
ne Bible-class Room of the Y. W. C. 

. 59 Chatham St., every First-day 
2 11 a.m. Adult School before meet- 
ing. 

—Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 

—The First-day meeting at Swarth- 
more, Pa., during the College vacation, 
will be held at 10.30 instead of 11.30 
a.m. 

SIXTH MONTH 25TH (7TH-DAY). 

—First-day School Picnic, at 
soynton Beach, N. J. Steamer “Sea 
Gull” will leave Dock St. wharf, 
(near Fulton Ferry) Brooklyn, at 9 
a. m., and Recreation Pier, East 24th 
St., Manhattan, at 9.30 a.m. See cir- 
culars for full information. 


—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, in 
North St., N. Y., at 11 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders the day before at 2 p. m. 
SIXTH MONTH 26TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Philanthropic Conference at Bir- 
mingham Meeting, Pa., at 2.30 p. m., 





Oil Cook-stove 


entirely removes the discomfort of cooking. Apply a match and 
immediately the stove is ready. Instantly an intense heat is pro- 
jected upwards against the pot, pan, kettle or boiler, and yet there 


is nO surrounding heat— no smell—no smoke. 


Why? Because The New Perfection 
Oil Cook-Stove is scientifically and 
practically perfect. You cannot use 
too much wick—it is automatically 
controlled. You get the maximum heat 
—no smoke. The burneris simple. One 
wipe with a cloth cleans it —conse- 
quently there is no smell. 

The New Perfection Oil Cook-Stove 
is wonderful for year-round use, but 
especially in summer. Its heat oper- 
ates upward to pan, pot, or kettle, but 
not beyond or around. It is useless 
for heating a room. 

It has a Cabinet Top with shelf 
for keeping plates and food hot. 

It has long turquoise-blue enamel 
chimneys. The nickel finish, with the 
bright blue of the chimneys, makes 
the stove ornamental and attractive. 
Made with 1, 2 and 3 burners; the 2 
and 3-burner stoves can be had with 


or without Cabinet. 
Every dealer ever ywhere ; if not at yours, write 
for Descriptive C ircular to the nearest agency of the 


The Atlantic Refining Company 


(Incorporated) 


a ALA EN HT ATT 
TTT IE ETE i, A SITET 










Cautionary Note: Be sure 
you get this stove-—see 
that the name-plate 
reads “New Perfection.” 





























































































































































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ 











under care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 
Address by Dr. E. C. Ehinger, of 
West Chester, on Improper Publica- 
tions, 


Friends’ Literature Free 


Any one desiring any of the following 
pamphlets or booklets can obtain them from 
the Secretary of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, Henry W. 
Wilbur, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. Per- 
sons ordering by mail will please enclose 
stamps to cover the postage. 

The Teacher as a Missionary of Peace.—An- 
drew Stevenson. 
Naval and Military Expansion.—Jesse H. 

Holmes. 

Disarmament of Nations.—George Dana 

Boardman. 

Higher Education and Peace.—David Ferris. 
The Liquor Problem; a View and a Review. 

—Henry W. Wilbur. 

Tri-State Liquor Conditions—Henry W. Wil- 











Horsham, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion, in the Meeting House. 

Friends of White Plains, N. Y., 
meet at the home of Annie Griffin, 39 
S. Lexington Ave., at 11 a. m. 












—London Grove Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the Meeting House, at 2.30 
p. m. Watson W. Dewees will speak 
on “The Origin of the Book of Dis- 
cipline.” 





















bur. 

The Death Penalty—Henry W. Wilbur. 

Views and Testimonies of Friends.—Con- 
versation on Doctrine.—Reprinted. 

From Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Fellowship in Religion.—Henry W. Wilbur. 

Present-day Religion.—Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Henry W. Wilbur. 

The Friend and His Message.—John Wil- 
liam Graham. 

The Meeting for Worship.—Howard M. Jen- 
kins, 

Religious Views of the Society of Friends.— 
Hioward M. Jenkins. 

The Belief of Friends as One of Them Interprets 
It —Elizabeth Lloyd. 

Friendly Fundamentals.—Henry W. Wilbur. 

Christianity as Friends See It.—Edward B. 
Rawson. 

Religious Education in Friends’ Schools.— 
Joseph S. Walton, Jesse H. Holmes, Ed- 
ward B. Rawson. 









SIXTH MONTH 380TH (5TH-DAY). 

Mansfield, N. J., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the home of Benjamin R. 
Kirby. 








SEVENTH MO. 2ND (7TH-DAY). 

A Pilgrimage to Gwynedd Meet- 

ing by Germantown Friends’ Associa- 

tion. Exercises at 4 p. m., followed 

by picnic supper. Trolley leaves 

Chestnut Hill five minutes after the 
hour and half hour. 







































SEVENTH MONTH 8D (1ST-DAY). 

At Goshen Meeting House, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., a circular meeting at 3 
p. m., under care of Concord Quarter- 
ly Meeting. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


SEVENTH MO. 7TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Friends’ General Conference at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., 7th Mo. 7th to 
13th inclusive. 









SEVENTH MO. 16TH (7TH-DAY). 
New York Monthly Meeting, 2.30 
p. m., at 221 E. 15th St., New York. 













See 





























Conference Trains from 
Philadelphia 


Accommodations have been made for 
Friends in the neighborhood of Phil- 
adelphia as follows: On Seventh 
month 6th, Fourth-day, from Market 
St. Wharf, at 1.20 p. m., via Sea Side 
Park. This train will stop at Moores- 
town, N. J., arriving about 4.10 p. m. 
Sixteen days’ tickets via this route 
and returning, $3.00. Broad St. Sta- 
tion at 2.33 p. m., stopping at West 
Philadelphia, North Philadelphia and 
Trenton, arriving about 4.35 p. m. 
Sixteen days’ ticket via this route and 
returning, $3.50. Reading Terminal 
at 4.00 p. m., arrive at Asbury Park 
7.02 p.m. Sixteen days’ ticket, $3.50 
returning by this route. 

Please notify James H. Atkinson 
which route so that proper equipment 
can be provided. 


















ECONOMY 
FRUIT JARS 


A demonstration of a 
Vacuum Jar that is differ- 
ent from the usual kind. 
No tops to screw on, wide 
openings that permit can- 
ning fruits and vegetables 
whole, delightfully light 
in weight. Pints, 90c a 
dozen. Quarts, $1.05 a 
dozen. Half-gallons, 
$1.30.a.dozen. apne 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 




































INTELLIGENCER 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 








{Sixth month 25, 1910 





Our Subscribers 


we take it for granted, would like to 
help us double the circulation of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. The rate to 
new subscribers is $1.50 the first year. 
To every old subscriber who will send 
us a new subscriber we will present a 
copy of J. Russell Hayes’ new book, 
‘‘In Memory of Whittier.’’ Have you 
told your young neighbors how much 
you think they would enjoy the Jntelli- 
gencer? Sample copies sent on request. 


JUNE. 
Roses, roses everywhere 
Greet the eye and fill the air 
With refreshing scent. 
Springtime’s tear drops wiped away, 
Teasing smiles of fickle May 
All a past event. 


Days that to all joys invite 
Gathered every dear delight 

In this month of bloom. 
Gorgeous leafage, grasses soft, 
Beauty near, afar, aloft, 

Leave for grief no room. 


Balmy breath all space doth fill, 
Not a trace of winter’s chill, 
Tempers summer’s sun, 
Moonlit nights where shadows dance, 
All the senses you entrance, 
Rarest, fairest one. 
M. ALICE BROWN. 


THE GOAL FOR WOMEN. 

There is no division of opinion as to 
the goal for which our girls are edu- 
cated. More and more, out of the 
chaotic past, the conviction stands out 
that each one of us is in training for 
the service of the race. A woman’s 
goal, like a man’s, is to give up her 
life that the life of the next genera- 
tion may be safer and wiser and hap- 
pier than this one. No higher educa- 
tion that is not foolish and ill-judged 
can unfit a woman for bringing splen- 
did children into the world and train- 
ing them wisely. No higher educa- 
tion that is not foolish and ill-judged 
can unfit a woman, who is not blessed 
with children, for dealing nobly and 
wisely and generously with the rising 
generation.—Louise Collier Wilcox, in 
Harper’s Bazar. 





The second of George Kennan’s pa- 
pers on “The Reaction in Russia” in 
the July Century deals with “The Du- 
mas, the Czar and the ‘True Rus- 
sians.’” It is a vigorous statement of 
how the Czar has allowed his officials 
to ignore or nullify the freedom 
manifesto, and thereby has become 
chiefly responsible for the “triumph of 
injustice, violence and bloody repres- 
sion.” 


